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FIRST ARMENIAN CAPITAL ARMAWIR 
AS A CULT CENTER 


Armen Petrosyan, Nvard Tiratsyan 


IN MEMORY OF GEVORG TIRATSYAN 
(1926-1993) 


Any cult center ever established in any place conveys a great momentum of sa- 
credness to this place. The acquired status of the territory as a cult place is extremely 
enduring. It can last for millennia. Cults are renamed and transformed, however the 
holiness of the spot and the characteristics of its cult remain. During the transforma- 
tion into a new religiuous system, the new cult center was being directly established 
in the place of the old one (e.g. the old temple was renamed after a new mythological 
character; a new temple was built on the ruins of the old one or next to it, etc). The new 
character inherited the traits of its predecessor; it may be said that the old image was 
merely renamed, and this process could also be accompanied by several changes in the 
cult itself. Of course, when substituting old characters with new ones, this change was 
done so that the characters of the new system more or less corresponded with the old 
ones (same functions, certain similarities in rituals, assonance of names, etc.).! 

Armenian traditional historiography (Khorenatsi I. 10; Sebeos I) depicts the an- 
cient history of Armawir as follows: Aramaneak (var.: Aramenak, Armenak), the eldest 
son of the Armenian forefather Hayk, moves from Hayk’s province of Hark‘ to the 
Ararat valley and settles at the foot of Mt. Aragac. His son Aramayis (var.: Armayis), 
establishes a residence here, naming it Armawir after himself (Modern Arm. Armavir). 
Several generations later, one of their successors, patriarch Aram, expands Armenia 
from all sides and establishes a new, superior Armenia, becoming the second Arme- 
nian eponym (cf. Armenians’ exonym Armen). Aram is succeeded by his son Ara the 
Handsome, who after rejecting the love of the lustful Assyrian queen Semiramis dies in 
the war against her. Ara is succeeded by his namesake son. It is said about the latter’s 
successor AnuSavan that he was dedicated to Aramaneak's saws(i) ‘plane/poplar’ trees 
that grew in Armawir, whose murmurings in the wind were used for fortune-telling 
(Khorenatsi I. 20). Hence he was also called Sawsanuer ‘Presented by/to saws (trees). 

Centuries later King Valarsak builds a temple at Armawir and erected there the 





! Petrosyan 2007: 175. For numerous examples of cultic monuments of the Urartian and Pre— 
Urartian periods survived up until Christian Middle Ages, see Hmayakyan, Sanamyan 2001. 
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statues of the sun and moon (gods) and his ancestors (Khorenatsi II. 8). His grandson 
Artaëes brings copper statues of Artemis, Herakles and Apollo from Asia Minor to be 
set in Armawir instead of the old statues, however only the statues of Artemis and Apol- 
lo are erected. The priests of Vahuni family, who regarded themselves the successors of 
Herakles/Vahagn, take the statue of Herakles to Tarawn and set it up in their vilage of 
Aštišat (Khorenatsi II. 12). 

Itis also said that King Eruand established the city of Bagaran, where he relocat- 
ed the Armawir statues. His successor ArtaSes established the new capital ArtaSat, and 
moved the statues from Bagaran to the temples built here. These statues were eventually 
ruined by the Sassanid King Ardaëir of Persia, who briefly occupied Armenia and tried 
to establish Zoroastrianism there (Khorenatsi II. 77). The temples of ArtaSat were ruined 
in the begining of the 4^ century, during the adoption of Christianity. Notably, while 
talking about this, Agathangelos uses the Armeno-Iranian equivalents of the Greek the- 
onyms: Tir instead of Apollo, and Anahit instead of Artemis (Agathangelos 778, 779). 
Thus ends the history of the deities of Armawir. 

The historical prototype of Semiramis, the Assyrian queen Sammuramat reigned 
in the last decade of 9" century BC, whereas Ara's father Aram, in a historical context, 
could be identified with the homonymous first king of Urartu Aramu (mid—9" century 
BC). Thus, the legends of these heroes date back to the second half of the 9" century 
BC, the period of the formation of the Urartian state. Seven generations lie between 
Hayk, Aram and Ara. In a mythological context, this can signify the epoch of pre-Ura- 
rtian times (e.g., Early Iron and Late Bronze Ages). 

Among the kings establishing statues and cults in Armenia, ArtaSes is evidently 
ArtaSes I (189—160 BC), while VatarSak is a legendary character. Thus, the story of the tem- 
ple of Armawir and its Hellenistic statues is to be dated from the third—second centuries BC. 


ok k k 


Evidently, the introduction of the Hellenistic statues into Armenia, their further 
transfer to Artašat, stories of their ruin as well as the ruin of the temples are historical 
facts. Whereas, the story about the city’s establishment is of mythological nature. The 
heroes with the similar sounding names, Aramaneak and Aramayis, the latter of whom 
builds a city, could be perceived as the late epic transformations of the divine twins.! 

The Armenian ethnogonic myth, which is in fact the first Armenian epic, consists 
of two cycles. Aram, the second Armenian eponym, according to Abeghian's formula- 





! Petrosyan 2002: 71, 115-121. Twin characters usually have names that either share the same 
root or are consonant (e.g., Arm. Eruand-Eruaz, Sanasar-Baldasar, cf. Roman Remus-Romulus, 
Osset. Axsar-Axsartag, etc); the Armenian twins build a city and give birth to a new tradition 
(Eruand-Eruaz, Gisane-Demetr, Sanasar-Baldasar, cf. Remus-Romulus); as a consequence of 
their hierarchical difference they are sometimes portrayed as elder and younger brothers, or even 
as father and son (e.g., in Yovhan Mamikonean’s “History of Tarawn" Gisane and Demeter are 
represented both as brothers or as father and son). 
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tion, may be regarded as the “second image of Hayk". As such, Aram’s son Ara, the 
eponym of Ayrarat province and the Ararat valley (“Field of Ara”) is the “second im- 
age” of Hayk’s son Aramaneak, the first Armenian dweller of the Ararat valley. Thus, 
we can say that Aram and Ara are the “second images” of the Hayk—Aramaneak pair. 
Ara the Handsome represents the Armenian epicized image of the Near Eastern “dying” 
or “dying and rising” god'. The central character of myth is a handsome young deity, 
who dies as a result of the great mother-goddess' love. In the story of Ara, the Assyrian 
queen Semiramis of Nineveh embodies the mother-goddess. This name, as already seen 
above, is historical and thus, comparatively new. In that case, what could have been the 
old name of the goddess? 

In the mythological context it is clear that the mythical queen of Nineveh is in 
reality the epicized reflection of Nineveh's ancient goddess. This goddess, the Hurrian 
Sau&ka, is first mentioned by the end of the III millennium BC as Sauia (the element —k is 
a suffix, which is absent in the name's ancient form)? and is later on identified as “Ištar 
of Nineveh”. It is possible that this image is derived from the religion of the Pre-Hur- 
rian population of Nineveh's region. However, the Hurrians, borrowing the image, gave 
her a Hurrian name (Sau&a in Hurrian is interpreted as ‘Great, Magnificent’). Ištar- 
Sau&ka was also named simply “Queen of Nineveh” (cf. the image of Semiramis, the 
queen of Nineveh), and her Hurrian name was in use at Nineveh for fifteen centuries, till 
the end of 8^ century BC. Although it is customary for scientific literature to transcribe 
this name with $ or sh Sau&(k)a/Shaush(k)a, however it was pronounced as Saus(k)a (in 
Assyrian, Hurrian and Hittite cuneiform writing the sound s is rendered as 8). Her cult 
has been widely spread since the II millennium BC reaching the Hittite empire in Asia 
Minor. 

In Armenian Sau&a should have become *Saws (with the regular drop of the last 
vowel), and later on New Arm. Sos/Sos. Ara's son Ara can be said to be Ara's clone: he 
was the favorite of Semiramis and died with her (Xorenatsi, I. 20). We can assume that 
he is the same Ara, that is, Ara after his death and subsequent resurrection, who lived 
with Semiramis, and sired his son Sawsanuer AnuSavan with her. Khorenatsi explains 
this name as ‘presented (dedicated) to the saws trees,’ but instead it could have been 
*gift (son) of Saws' (cf. Arm. nuer 'present, gift"). This is the most probable interpreta- 
tion in the context of early onomastics, where there are many names meaning 'given by 
god’ (cf. Arm. Astvatsatur, Rus. Bogdan, etc).* 





! Matikian 1930; Adonts 1948; Kapantsyan 1944. 

? Wilcke 1988: 24, n. 3; cf. Beckman 1998: 2, n. 14. 

? Laroche 1976-77: 220; Leick 1991: 150; Beckman 1998. Note that the image of Ištar varied from 
city to city, see Diakonoff 1990: 229, n. 129. 

^ For this interpretation of Sosanuér AnuSavan, see H. Hmayakyan 2005. There are multiple 
occurrences of names in Hurrian (as well as in other ancient languages) meaning ‘gift of (any) 
god’. These form with the pattern Ar(i)—N or N—ari, where N is a theonym, while ar(i) means ‘gift, 
given’. (cf. Greek Dorothea and Theodoros ‘God given’ formed by the rotational sequencing of 
the same roots). The personal name Ar-Sau&ka comes from Nuzi (Gelb et al. 1963: 253). 
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Thus, we can assume that in the name of the Armenian hero the element saws- is 
derived from the name the Hurrian goddess. It is probable that the homophonic saws/ 
sawsi tree was the symbol of the goddess. Notably, Adonis and Attis, the Phoenician and 
Phrygian counterparts of the “dying god" Ara the Handsome, are born respectively from 
the myrrh tree and the pomegranate or almond tree. Hence, AnuSavan is the present/gift 
(son) of the trees of Aramaneak “the first Ara" (cf. Adonis’ birth from the myrrh tree). 
Accordingly, the goddess Saus(a) (7 Sau&ka) can be recognized as Aramaneak's spouse 
in reconstruction. 

Fortune telling by the rustling of tree leaves as well as sacred groves located 
near oracles are known elsewhere. Thus, in ancient Greek tradition fortune telling was 
done using the rustling of Dodone’s oak tree, and there were sacred groves located next 
to some of Apollo’s oracles. Considering the historical and legendary data, K. Trever 
concludes that from ancient times there was an oracle dedicated to the sun god in Ar- 
mawir.! In Armenia, Apollo was identified with Tir, and in his recount about Tir-Apollo 
transferred from Armawir to Artasat, Agathangelos recalls that his temple was in a place 
called Erazamoyn and defines his cult as erazac 'oyc' erazahan * dream-displaying and 
dream-interpreting' (Agathangelos 778, cf. Arm. eraz *dream")? Obviously, Tir-Apol- 
lo's predecessor would have been Aramaneak, to whom the saws trees were dedicated. 

Old Armenian saws(i) (New Arm. sosi) is interpreted as ‘poplar’, ‘asp’, ‘cedar’, 
‘pine’, ‘cypress’, or as it is more commonly identified in modern Armenian, as “plane 
tree, eastern platane”.? All of the above mentioned trees have their height as a common 
denominator (cf. c inari/bardu hasak ‘tall as a plane/poplar’ phrases in Armenian), and 
it is possible to assume that the word saws(i) in ancient times has simply meant a “tall, 
big, slender tree" and has been attributed to various tree types (cf. Hurrian $auÿa ‘great, 
magnificent’, same as the Armenian saws ‘majestic, splendid’, probably loaned from 
Hurrian: all these trees are known to be tall, upward stretching, slender, and arrow-like). 
Nevertheless, considering Aramaneak's solar image, the most likely meaning of the 
word saws seems to be ‘poplar.’ There was a sect of arewordik' ‘children of the sun’ 
among the medieval Armenians, worshipping the sun (which was identified as Christ) 
along with the poplar tree.* 

Out of the old and new languages spoken by the people inhabiting the Armenian 
Highland and its neighboring lands the name Armawir can only be etymologized by 
Hittite roots: arma- + pir “house of moon (god)", where “house” can also mean *tem- 
ple, settlement, region”. Based on the regularities of the Armenian language, Armapir— 
would have transformed into Armawir.’ This interpretation is supported by the follow- 





! Trever 1953: 105. 

? For the cult of Tir-Apollo in Armenia, see Petrosyan 2007: 183-185. It should be noted that in 
Iran, the god Tir(1) was identified with the Babylonian Nabu, who, in his turn, in Hellenistic times 
was identified with the Greek Apollo, see Erickson 2011, with bibliography. 

° NHB 2: 768. 

4 For this sect, see Bartikyan 2002. 

? Petrosyan 2009: 68—69; cf. Kapantsyan 1956: 49—50. 
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ing arguments. The name Armais (in Greek script), almost identical to the eponym of 
Armawir Ar(a)mayis, is known from Western Asia Minor, Lycia, and is considered to 
be linked with the Anatolian moon god.! In ancient Armenian mythology, the moon god 
is only mentioned in regard to Armawir, when VatarSak builds a temple dedicated to his 
ancestors, the sun and the moon. Here the sun and the moon would have been associated 
with the images of Aramaneak and Aramayis, respectively. Concerning the interpreta- 
tion of Armawir’s second part as ‘house’, we can adduce the information by Khorenatsi 
and Sebeos: Aramayis built Armawir as his tun bnakut‘ean ‘house for habitation’. Ar- 
mawir’s “lunar” etymology is also asserted by the amazing similarities existing between 
the legends of Armawir and the first capital of Georgia, Armazi, as well as the latter’s 
similar etymology from the Anatolian arma- ‘moon, moon god’.’ This indicates that the 
original form of the hero’s name was Armayis, whereas Aramayis is its corrupted form, 
originated under the influence of the names of the protagonists of the ethnogonic myth, 
Aram and Ara. 

The sun and moon are interrelated in myths and legends of various peoples: as 
father and son; twins; brothers; sister and brother? The solar nature of Aramaneak justi- 
fies the association of Aramayis with the moon, thus Aramanyak and Aramayis may be 
reconstructed as twins, the deities of sun and moon.‘ 

Aramaneak and Aramayis are homophonic with Aram, the second eponym of Ar- 
menia, and, irrespective of their real etymology, could be seen as derivatives of Aram. 
Notably, according to Khorenatsi, other nations started referring to Armenians as Ar- 
mens based on Aram's name, while Sebeos emphasizes the ethnogonic role of Arama- 
neak/Armenak, which leads us to assume that it was the latter, who was considered to 
be the eponym of Armen? 

Valarsak is represented as the founder of the Armenian Arsacid dynasty, the 
brother of the Parthian Arsacid King Ar$ak. Obviously, Arsak and VatarSak represent 
another twin-like pair of Armenian tradition. Generally, Armenian tradition considers 
that all prominent families descended from either twins or twin-like figures (Orontids: 
Eruand-Eruaz; Arsacids: Arshak-Valtar$ak; Mamikoneans: Mamik—Konak; Bagratids: 
Bagam-Bagarat; Arcrunids and Gnunids: from Sanasar-Ardamozan, etc).° In this con- 
text, VatarSak is the second, younger twin, just like Aramayis. And like Aramayis, he is 
also linked with Armawir, which was his royal residence. 





! Howink ten Cate 1961: 132. 

? This etymology of Armazi, suggested by Boltunova (1949), has since remained as the name's 
most accepted interpretation, see, e.g. Melikishvili 1954: 420—421; Apakidze 1989: 394. For the 
legends of Armawir and Armazi, see Petrosyan 2012. 

3 Ivanov 1982: 78. 

^ For the sun and moon as twin entities in Armenian tradition, see Harutyunyan 2000: 49-57, 340— 
349. 

5 Sargsyan 1998: 123. For the derivation of the ethnonym Armen from the Anatolian arma-, see 
Petrosyan 2012. 

6 Petrosyan 2002: 115-121. 
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If we consider Aramaneak and Aramayis as members of a triad, then the third 
member of this triad should be Hayk, as the father of the twins, or Aram, as the “second 
image of Hayk” and a character with a homophonic name. Both of them are the epi- 
cized heirs of the thunder god.! It is characteristic that in the Indo-European myth of 
the thunder god, he appears along with sun and moon (he is located high up in the sky, 
on the top of a mountain, with both the sun and the moon).’ The first rulers and kings of 
Armenia, according to legend, were descendants of Hayk and Aram. Thus, in the triad of 
VatarSak, the sun, moon and royal ancestors would correspond to Aramaneak, Aramayis 
and Hayk/Aram, respectively. 

According to an opinion, the fortune telling by the rustling of the tree leaves was 
also practiced in Urartu, where these trees were associated with the cult of the god Hal- 
di. The triad of the gods Haldi, Tei8eba and Sivini (supreme god, thunder god and sun 
god) is known in the Urartian pantheon. It was extremely popular in Urartu and could 
be compared with the local cults of Armawir. From the point of view of their function, 
the two members of these divine triads are identical: gods of thunder and sun, whereas 
the third members are different: supreme god and moon god, respectively. Such rough 
comparisons are fairly possible during cultural interactions and Valarsak's divine triad 
could have inherited some Urartian elements. 

As mentioned above, the statues of Apollo and Artemis were erected in Armawir, 
while the statue of Herakles, also intended to be set here, was however taken to AStiSat. 
These three statues would have corresponded to the divine triad of Valarsak: the sun, 
the moon and the royal ancestors. Apollo was the sun god, while his twin sister Artemis 
was the moon goddess. Thus, Herakles, who was identified with Vahagn in the Arme- 
nian pantheon, should have corresponded to the king’s ancestors. We can assume that if 
the earliest Armenian rulers and kings were considered to be descendants of Hayk and 
Aram, then the dynasties of the Hellenistic age considered themselves to be the heirs of 
Vahagn. Thus, King Tigran’s deprivation of the Vahuni family, heirs of Vahagn, from 
priesthood and the confiscation of their village, the center of Vahagn’s cult, to the throne 
(Khorenatsi II. 14), could be explained as the acceptance of Vahagn’s ancestry and his 
priesthood upon the king himself. 

In the Armenian pre-Christian pantheon, Vahagn is the war god to whom 
people applied for courage (Agathangelos 127). Thus, Vahagn corresponds to Aram, 
the only warrior hero of the ethnogonic myth. However, he also assumed the traits 
of the supreme, thunder god within himself. Thus, he fought against the dragons 
(Khorenaci I. 20) and was called visapak ‘at *dragon-reaper,' i.e., ‘dragon slayer’ 
(Agathangelos 809), which was the essential function of the thunder god. It is 
thought that he represents the renamed image of the local Hurro-Urartian thunder 





! Petrosyan 2002: 43—63 

? Ivanov, Toporov 1974: 5. 

? Calmeyer 1983: 184—186. 

^ Petrosyan 2008: 175. For this problem, in the context of deification of the ancient Armenian kings, 
see Sargsyan 1966; Tiratsyan 1985. 
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god TessSub/Teiseba.! The cult of the divine triad of the supreme (thunder) god, the 
sun god and the moon god has also been characteristic for Armenia’s neighboring 
countries, particularly in the Hellenistic age.” 

The later substitution of Ar(a)mayis with the goddess Anahit/Artemis would 
have been conditioned by the attribution of moon traits to the Iranian Anahita as 
well as by the specificities of syncretisation of Armeno—Iranian and Greek gods 
(foremost attention was given to god’s association with the moon, rather than his/ 
her gender). Already during the reign of the Achaemenid dynasty, the Iranian Ana- 
hita has been identified with Artemis. On the other hand, it should be noted that in 
developed mythological systems the role of the moon is smaller than that of the sun 
(this can explain the reason why Aramayis was considered to be Aramaneak’s son). 
The cult of the moon subsides along with society’s progress, and male moon gods 
are substituted by goddesses.? 

Nevertheless, during the discussed period, the cult of the moon as a great god- 
dess and a member of the divine triad of chief gods was widely known in the region. 
According to Strabo (XV.3.13) the Persians worshiped Zeus, Helios/Mithra, and Selene 
(i.e. the supreme god, the sun god and the moon goddess), and the Caucasian Albanians 
also worshipped Zeus, Helios and Selene, but most of all Selene (XL.4.7). This complex 
is comparable to the divine triad of Armawir, especially if we consider that the same 
author (X1.14.16) mentions that the most prominent cult of Anahit/Artemis was charac- 
teristic for the Armenians. 


x k k 


The archeological exploration of Armawir hill began in 1880, and its systematic 
excavations started in 1962. With several intervals the excavations continue till pres- 
ent day.* The archeological material attests that the Armawir hill and its neighboring 
area have been settled since the Early Bronze Age, the end of the IV millennium BC. 
After the fall of the settlements characteristic to the Middle Bronze Age, it resurfaces 
as a settlement in the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages (in the middle of the II mil- 
lennium BC). An ancient (Late Bronze—Early Iron Age) worship complex consisting 





! For Vahagn's identification as the thunder god, see Abeghyan 1966: 72; Harutyunyan 2000: 83; for 
Vahagn’s identification as the successor of TeSSub see Russell 1987: 213, 362 f; Diakonoff 1990: 
211, n. 48, 224, n. 78; Hmayakyan 1990: 117—118, n. 183; for Vahagn as a complex character: 
Petrosyan 2002: 34 ff,132; 2007: 181-182. 

? Cf. e.g., the triad of Palmyra (1* century AD): supreme/thunder god Baal$amin, sun-god Malakbel 
and moon-god Aglibol/Yahribol (all male); the late Achaemenid triad of Ahuramazda, Anahita 
and Mithra (supreme god, moon-goddess and sun-god), and corresponding to this triad the late 
Armenian triad of Aramazd, Anahit and Vahagn (the latter substituted Mithra); the Seleukid triad 
of Zeus, Apollo and Artemis, etc. The gods ofthe triads were considered the protectors of the royal 
houses, see Tiratsyan 1985: 60. 

3 Ivanov 1982: 79-80 

4 For the archeological studies of Armawir, see, e.g., Martirosyan 1974; Tiratsyan 1978; 1980; 
1998-2000; Mahe 1996; Karapetyan et al. 2004; Karapetyan 2011. 
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of several rooms is discovered in a cave on the eastern slope of the Armawir hill,' 
and on the northern slope there is another cave sanctuary featuring sacrificial altars. 
It becomes clear that the hill was a significant cult center starting from early ages. 
Moreover, it was one of the major religious centers of this region prior to being in- 
vaded by Urartu.’ 

After the invasion of Urartu starts a new period in the history of the Armawir 
hill. It becomes integrated in the structure of Argistihinili, a city founded by Argisti I 
in 776 BC, which had two centers with their own citadels, one on the Armawir hill and 
another one on Davti blur to the west. Based on the data from the inscriptions, con- 
struction works on the Armawir hill have been carried out primarily by Argisti's son 
Sarduri II, who built the fortress, the “gates of Haldi" (a type of a sacred construction), 
a “susi” (type of a temple) dedicated to Haldi, etc.? It is thought that the kings of Ura- 
rtu have built 5-10 temples along with the gardens and groves here.* The excavations 
have uncovered the walls of the citadel, the palace complex with its cellars and storage 
rooms, a multiple room complex near a temple, the “gates of Haldi”, the base of the 
"susi" temple on the hill top, barracks near the citadel walls, and various other lodgings 
and storehouses. Argistihinili'S eastern suburb, where the Armawir hill is located, is 
significantly different from its major, western part, and 1s considered a separate "sacred 
town”, which thus continues the locality's old tradition of a sacred center. 

The first part in the name of Sarduri most likely represents the name of a goddess, 
which corresponds to the Mesopotamian Ištar, the prototype of Semiramis. This name 
was also written as "X V—BÀD (to read: I&tar-duri).5 Several etymologies have been 
suggested for this name, among which is ‘Given by Ištar’ (here Ištar would represent 
a local goddess identified with Ištar). This is comparable with Sawsanuer AnuSavan’s 
interpretation as ‘Gift of Sauska/Ishtar’. Irrespective of this interpretation, Sarduri, who 
established new structures in Armawir, and was named after a goddess corresponding 
to Ištar, can be connected to the legends of Ara and Aramaneak, and be identified with 
Sawsanuer AnuSavan or serve as a prototype for his character. 

Since the Urartian kings also talk about establishing groves, there has been an 
opinion that Aramaneak’s grove could have been established during the times of Argi&ti 
and Sarduri.” According to one of the 19" century researcher of Armawir A. Yeritsov, 
plane or poplar tree trunks were found at a considerable depth on the southern foot of 
the hill.’ It is apparent that this identification is based on Aramaneak's saws(i) trees, 
which are translated as “poplar or plane". Later on, several stones with Greek inscrip- 





! Karapetyan et al. 2004: 268—274 

? Karapetyan et al. 2004: 274; Karapetyan 2011: 36 

? Tiratsyan 2000. 

^ Martirosyan 1974: 46; Hmayakyan, Sanamyan 2001: 225 

? Martirosyan 1974: 46. 

* For the interpretations of this name, see Petrosyan 2006a: 52-53; Grekyan 2010, with bibliography. 
7 Hmayakyan, Sanamyan 2001: 225, n. 51 

8 Karapetyan et al. 2004: 265. 
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tions and pictographic symbols were found at the hill’s southern foot. 

On the basis of the data gathered from the Greek inscriptions of Armawir (which 
may be interpreted as prophecies) and Khorenatsi, Kamilla Trever concludes that the 
sanctuary of sun—Apollo, oracle with its sacred grove was situated in the southern foot 
of the hill. She also localizes VatarSak’s temple dedicated to the sun, the moon and his 
ancestors at this site.! However, further archeological study conducted by Armawir’s 
most prominent investigator Gevorg Tiratsyan, suggests that Valarsak’s temple would 
have been built on the top of the hill over the Urartian temple featuring only some mi- 
nor changes (ruins of Urartian and Hellenistic buildings were found at this spot). It was 
clear that the structures on the top of the hill had been rebuilt and transformed for mul- 
tiple times. The Urartian structure had undergone some changes during the Hellenistic 
period, followed by a complete transformation in the middle ages.’ Decades later, only 
recently was the Urartian temple discovered on the top of the hill? 

What type of an edifice was this Hellenistic period structure that was built in 
the country's capital and sacred center, on the top of the hill, over and around the 
foundations of a temple dedicated to the supreme god of the powerful state of the 
preceding age? As mentioned above, the cultic nature of a territory is extremely 
enduring. Could it be, that the construction built on the top of the hill was a simple 
secular building? Absolutely not. This was some sort of a cultic building, which, 
based on the existing data, can be identified with the temple of Vatarsak. This comes 
to prove the opinion of Tiratsyan, rather than the opinion of K. Trever regarding the 
localization of the temple. 

However, was this just a simple temple? Not only gods but also royal ancestors 
were worshiped in this complex. The sacred complex dedicated to the joint cult of gods 
and royal ancestors with its Hellenistic statues reminds the hierothesions, royal tomb— 
sanctuaries of Commagene, a small country neighboring Greater Armenia, dating a bit 
later. There are five hierothesions. The two older ones were located in two Arsameia 
cities established and named after the 3 century BC king of Armenia, Sophene, and 
Commagene Arsam of the Orontid dynasty, whereas the other three were built by his 
descendant Antiochus I (70-38 BC) on the hills outside of the cities. The same king con- 
siderably expanded and transformed the two older ones, thus all five hierothesions, so 
to speak, bear the signature of one person. The most important and prominent of these 
hierothesions is situated on Mt. Nemrud. To this day, there remain massive statues of 
Zeus—Oromasdes, Artagnes—Herakles—Ares, Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes and “all 
nourishing homeland Commagene" (corresponding to the Armenian Aramazd, Vahagn, 
Mihr and mother goddess Anahit), monuments dedicated to the royal ancestors, inscrip- 
tions, etc.* 





! Trever 1953: 105, 109-113, 131-132. 

? Tiratsyan 1980: 30, 36; 1988: 82, 100—101. 

? Karapetyan 2011. 

^ For the discussed monuments of Commagene, see, e.g., Schlumberger 1985: 44—53; Sanders 1996. 
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When comparing these two structures, several arguments should be taken into 
account: 

a) The fact that the hierothesions are unique monuments characteristic to Com- 
magene (the word hierothesion itself doesn’t appear anywhere else): moreover, all of 
them were built by Antiochus I, who has restructured the two existing ones, thus some- 
how steering away from the old tradition. Therefore, there cannot be any 100% matches; 

b) The specific worship of both royal ancestors and gods in Armawir and Com- 
magene structures: moreover, both gods and royal ancestors were represented with stat- 
ues/monuments; 

c) The identity of some of the Greco-Iranian syncretic gods in both structures 
(Herakles, Apollo, mother goddess). Even though there are minor distinctions in the 
pantheons of Armenia and Commagene, however, in general, they are both expressions 
of the same religious system, based on ancient local cults, which have later on syncre- 
tized with the Iranian and Greek deities;! 

d) The fact that just like in Armawir, the old Commagene hierothesions were also 
built within the cities, and not outside of them; 

e) The identity of some of the worshiped ancestors (Commagene was ruled by a 
branch of the Armanian Orontid dynasty); 

f) The fact that Commagene was a part of 3 century BC Armenia, and that later 
on belonged to the same dynastic, religious and cultural tradition; 

g) The approximately same chronology of the structures (3*—1* centuries BC). 


The above lead us to assume that both Armawir and Commagene structures could 
have been related to the same dynastic cult, characteristic for the cultural tradition of the 
Orontid Armenia.” And what's more, Aramawir’s anteriority is evident. The complex of 
Armawir was built on the earlier Armenian, Urartian and pre-Urartian structures and 
continues the local ancient tradition (in legends it goes back to the prehistoric period 
of the Armenian ethnogeny). The hierothesions of Commagene do not possess a lo- 
cal archetype and were built in cities established comparatively later and uninhabited 
heights. If so, then the structures of Commagene should have been the later, somehow 
transformed and developed continuations of the temple complex of Armawir, the capital 
of the Orontid Armenia. 

According to Khorenatsi (II.12), the Hellenistic statues of gods sent by ArtaSes 
were initially erected in Ani-Kamax and only afterwards removed. It is known that the 
Armenian Arsacid and possibly some earlier kings were also buried in Ani-Kamax, 
which was the center of the supreme god Aramazd. Judging from the famous story 
regarding the capture of their remains by the Persians and their quick recapture by the 
Armenians and further reburial at Alc'k* (Pavstos IV.24), we can assume that these 





! Petrosyan 2007: 187-188. 
? For a similar conclusion, based on the examination of Mt. Nemrud's hierothesion, see Jacobs 
(forth.). 
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remains were also sanctified and worshiped. This can also be interpreted as another 
manifestation of the same Armenian royal tradition. 

During the early middle ages, Armawir was transformed into an inferior fortress, 
and during the more advanced middle ages, into a small village. However, as a sainted 
place it has always retained its significance. The Holly Cross chapel on the top of the 
hill, which was standing until 1936, was a pilgrimage. ' 

Previously there have been up to twenty caves on the hill, however, now, as a 
result of wind erosion only ten of those remain. The caves should have also served as 
places of worship. One of them called Catkavank‘ ‘Flower’s habitat/monastery’, located 
on the southern slope, is still a sanctuary.” Mt. Ara, the mountain of Ara the Handsome 
to the north-west of Armawir, is also called Catkavank‘. There is a tomb inside a cave 
on the mountain ascribed to St. Varvare (Barbara), where pilgrims used to come during 
the holiday of Resurrection.’ There are toponyms after Semiramis located nearby, and 
Christian Varvare is considered to be a substitute of that ancient divinity. It is obvious 
that the cave in Armawir is the counterpart of the one located on Mt. Ara, and thus it 
should possess the same ancient mythical roots (based on the “flower code” of the leg- 
end of Ara and Semiramis).* This place of pilgrimage is the only remaining sanctuary 
of Armawir, and the existing association between its name and Mt. Ara indirectly points 
towards the remote memory of the Armenian mythical ancestors, rulers of Armawir. 
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! Hmayakyan, Sanamyan 2001: 226. 

? Karapetyan et al.: 267—268. 

3 For this cave, in the context of the cult of Ara the Handsome, see Kapantsyan 1944: 99-100. 
^ Petrosyan 2006b. 
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